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ANOTHER LITTLE 


ENTENTE CRISIS? 


HE recent visit of M. Nicholas Titu- 

lescu, the Rumanian Foreign Min- 
ister, to Rome, and Rumania’s reported 
failure to join Jugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia in a protest to the League against 
the shipment of several carloads of ma- 
chine-guns from Italy to Hungary have 
been regarded as presaging a reorienta- 
tion of Rumanian foreign policy towards 
Italy and away from the Little Entente. 
M. Titulescu, it is true, declared before 
his departure from Rome that there is 
no opposition “between the policy of loyal, 
active cooperation of Rumania and Italy 
and the interests of the Little Entente.”’ 
But behind the Little Entente stands 
France; and Hungary, the state against 
which the Little Entente is aimed, enjoys 
the support of Italy. One of the basic 
facts of the European situation is the 
deep-rooted antagonism between Italy and 
France, due fundamentally to the dissatis- 
faction of Italy with certain aspects of 
the peace settlements which France con- 
siders sacrosanct and unchangeable. This 
antagonism has created two opposite dip- 
lomatic alignments on the Continent 
which, despite the efforts of the League 
of Nations, are threatening to restore the 
pre-war international régime of the bal- 
ance of power. 


In speculating on the possibilities of an 
Italo-Rumanian rapprochement the fol- 
lowing considerations should be borne in 
mind: 

a) Though a member of the Little En- 
tente, Rumania is not as closely identified 
with France as its two fellow-mem- 
bers, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, or 
France’s eastern ally, Poland. In fact, 
of all the lesser states revolving within 


the orbit of French influence, Rumania 
has preserved the greatest degree of free- 
dom and initiative. 


b) Rumania’s defensive alliance with 
Jugoslavia is limited to concrete aims. It 
involves no obligation to side with Jugo- 
slavia in Italy’s struggle for Balkan hege- 
mony. The Tirana treaty of November 
27, 1926, and the Italo-Albanian treaty of 
alliance of November 22, 1927, to which 
France and Jugoslavia retorted with the 
Franco-Jugoslav treaty of alliance of 
December 8, 1927, created no alarm in 
Bucharest where Jugoslav and French ap- 
peals for Balkan solidarity against Italy’s 
intrusion have elicited feeble response. 


c) As the most powerful Balkan state, 
Rumania is essential to Italy for the iso- 
lation of Jugoslavia. On the other hand, 
as the ally of Jugoslavia and the friend 
of Italy, it is in a position to exert a 
moderating influence on both. 

d) Unlike either, Rumania is com- 
pletely satisfied with what it has, and the 
aggressive and strident nationalism of 
Belgrade and Rome, springing from still 
unsatisfied irredentist aspirations, can- 
not but be embarrassing to Rumanian 
foreign policy, the one aim of which is to 
preserve and consolidate Rumania’s sub- 
stantial territorial gains. 


e) To this end the conciliation of Hun- 
gary is a sine qua non. The Little En- 
tente was created in order to coerce Hun- 
gary into acquiesence in the status quo. 
Coercion having failed to effect the moral 
disarmament of Hungary, it is not incon- 
ceivable for Rumanian statesmanship to 
try conciliation. For this purpose Italy, 
because of its championship of Hungary, 
can be of far greater assistance to Ru- 
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mania than France, whose strict adher- 
ence to the doctrine of the immutability 
of the treaties is naturally unpalatable in 
Bucharest. If Italian mediation can bring 
about a Rumano-Hungarian rapproche- 
ment (admittedly a very arduous task), 
the Little Entente will lose much of its 
usefulness for Rumania. In the mean- 
time a considerable détente in Italo-Jugo- 
slav and Italo-French relations is not out 
of the question. The outlook for such a 
détente is somewhat brighter today as the 
result of the prolongation by six months 
of the Nettuno agreements between Jugo- 
slavia and Italy, and the initiation of 
Italo-French negotiations by M. de Beau- 
marchais, the new French Ambassador in 


Rome. N. S. K. 


The Naval Battle 


EVERBERATIONS of the speech of 

Rear-Admiral Plunkett, Command- 
ant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Jan- 
uary 21, continue to echo both here and 
abroad. The Rear-Admiral’s reported 
statement that the United States faces an 
early and inevitable war, naming Great 
Britain as the commercial competitor 
with whom this country would go to 
battle, immediately aroused the ire of 
Senator Borah, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity he awaited for launching the sena- 
torial attack against the American Big 
Navy program. Senator Borah condemns 
the program of Secretary Wilbur and the 
war talk of navy officers as “sheer mad- 
ness” and “mischievous to the last de- 
gree.” 

Similar heated opinions are being ex- 
pressed in England. A recent editorial in 
The London Times, however, urges closer 
and more frequent personal contact be- 
tween American and British statesmen, 
to the end that the public on each side may 
understand what the other country means 
by naval “parity.” Another article in the 
same issue states: 

“T have no doubt that to the average Briton 
the legend that the British challenge the 
United States sounds like the ravings of a 
lunatic, but it is seriously believed in the 
United States. I found just as abysmal a mis- 
conception of the American standing on this 


side of the Atlantic as of the British stand- 
point on the other side. 

“T think the inner board of the United States 
Navy understand the significance of their 
10,000-ton 8-inch gun ship perfectly. But it 
is pretty certain that the statesmen at Wash- 
ington have not yet grasped that their in- 
sistence on the right to put their total cruiser 
tonnage into a type of cruiser which can 
annihilate the type of cruiser we must build 
because of our geographical needs was in 
fact that the United States should have the 
right to create an instrument of war which 
could destroy the interior communications of 
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the British Empire—a demand which natur- 

ally has not a chance of being accepted by 

Parliament.” 

With the air full of misunderstanding 
already, President Coolidge on January 
30, in a speech before the Government’s 
Business Organization, further clouds the 
issue by the following ambiguities: 

“The recommendation now before the Con- 
gress to replace obsolete naval vessels and 
moderately increase our naval strength con- 
templates an orderly construction procedure; 
nothing more. It contemplates that the con- 
struction program will be carried out as con- 
ditions dictate and Treasury balances war- 
rant. It considers our own requirements alone 
and carries no thought of entry into com- 
petitive construction with any other nation. 


“The plan I have endorsed does not con- 
template any limitation of time as to the be- 
ginning or the completion of this tentative 
program. But it does contemplate the build- 
ing of the ships as fast as possible.” 


Central European Nervousness 


HAT jangled nerves are still danger- 
ously n2ar the surface in Central Eu- 
rope is evident from the excitement which 
has been caused by the discovery of five 
carloads of machine-guns, labelled “‘ma- 
chinery parts,” at a frontier station be- 
tween Austria and Hungary on January 
1. The shipment was made from Verona, 
Italy, and accounts differ as to whether 
it was addressed via a Czechoslovakian 
town to Warsaw, or was sent to the 
former, and was actually intended for 
Hungary. At any rate, the papers neces- 
sary to allow munitions to traverse Hun- 
gary were lacking. Warsaw denies that 
the goods were destined for Poland. 
Austria and the Little Entente, especially 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, have been 
greatly excited over the whole affair and 
accuse Italy of arming Hungary contrary 
to the terms of the Treaty of Trianon. 
Rumors and counter-rumors that the 
Little Entente would request a League in- 
vestigation of the affair have been cur- 
rent. It now seems fairly evident, as in- 
dicated in another article in this issue, 
that Rumania has blocked Little Entente 
action. 


In some quarters the League is regarded 
as capable of making an investigation 
without waiting for a request. This 
raises the whole question of League con- 
trol of disarmed ex-enemy countries and 
is reported to have agitated various Euro- 
pean chancellories. 


China: A Nation in Evolution, by Paul Monroe. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. 


A general book which attempts to make simple 
a very complex problem. It does not aim to be 
exhaustive, nor claim to be authoritative, but 
seeks to be interpretative. 


